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Abstract 

In this paper, I will identify the three core mechanics of Magic: The Gathering! 
(hereafter, Magic) by applying the technique of close reading for games as 
propounded by Bizzocchi and Tanenbaum.’ I will first explain my interpretation and 
application of the close reading technique. Then, after briefly introducing Magic, I 
will establish the three core mechanics of Magic as: (1), thinking ahead to future 
moves; (2), deck-building; and (3), collecting cards. Finally, I will conclude that Magic 
is a genre-defining game which established the trading cards game (hereafter, TCG) 
and collectible cards game (hereafter, CCG) sub-genres as Magic satisfies the 
benchmark for a genre-defining game which I have adapted from Costikyan’s 


original proposal. 


Applying the Close Reading Technique 

Bizzocchi and Tanenbaum stressed the need for the close reader, when 
examining games, to successfully oscillate between the two roles of being both as a 
distant and objective academic, and as an engaged but regrettably impressionable 


player.* 


In order to accomplish this oscillation, Bizzocchi and Tanenbaum suggested 
that closer readers should step into the shoes of various types of players: the 


“imagined naive reader,”5 a tabula rasa who experiences all gameplay with newfound 


1 Magic: The Gathering (1993 - Present, Richard Garfield; Wizards of the Coast: Tabletop). 


2 Jim Bizzocchi and Joshua Tanenbaum, ‘Well Read: Applying Close Reading Techniques to Gameplay 
Experiences’ in Drew Davidson (ed), Well Played 3.0: Video Games, Value And Meaning (ETC Press 2011) 
262-290. <dl.acm.org / citation.cfm?id=2031881> accessed 20 February 2019. 


3 Greg Costikyan, ‘Game Styles, Innovation, and New Audiences: An Historical View’ (DiGRA ’05, 
2005 DiGRA International Conference: Changing Views: Worlds in Play, Vancouver, June 2005), 4. 
<www.digra.org/digital-library / publications / game-styles-innovation-and-new-audiences-an- 
historical-view> accessed 24 March 2019. 


4 Bizzocchi and Tanenbaum, ‘Well Read’ (n 2), 275-276. 


5 ibid, 276-277. 
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awe and wonder; and “performed player stereotypes,”® who are mentally 
constructed by the closer reader so as to bring certain bias virtue of their supposed 
demographic idiosyncrasies, e.g., a “min-maxer,”” an experienced player who is 
immediately able to comprehend the implication of investing in different character 


stats and optimises their character perfectly.® 


As demonstrated through Bizzocchi’s and Tanenbaum’s exemplary applications 
of the close reading technique,? the number of facets of the game that should be 
examined when close reading should be limited in order to allow for concentrated 
analysis as can be allowed by practical constraints. To this end, Bizzocchi and 
Tanenbaum suggested the use of specific “analytical lenses:”!° peculiar components 
of the game which the close reader has chosen to focus upon in their analysis of the 
game in order to “constrain and direct the interpretations of the data” that have 


been gathered about the game. 


In this paper, I will be focusing on one specific analytical lens, which is the 
identification of the core mechanics of the game. Through a discussion of the 


meaning of “metagaming” as defined by both Salen and Zimerman, !? and Sicart;!9 a 


6 ibid, 277-278. 


7 See: Wiktionary, ‘minmaxer’ (Wiktionary, updated 16 March 2019) <en.wiktionary.org / wiki/ 
minmaxer> accessed 25 March 2019. 


8 nota bene, I must warn that both the feigned ignorance and the various types of constructed bias are 
subjective creations. Although both would suffice for the purposes of literature review, I argue that, if 
either is used as a method of empirical study, the results would be flawed. 


9 Bizzocchi and Tanenbaum, ‘Well Read’ (n 2), 280-282 and 282-286. 

10 ibid, 278-279. 

11 ibid, 279. 

12 Katie Salen and Eric Zimmerman, Rules of Play: Game Design Fundamentals (MIT Press 2004), 316. 


13 Miguel Sicart, ‘Loops and Metagames: Understanding Game Design Structures’ (FDG 2015, 10th 
International Conference on the Foundations of Digital Games, Pacific Grove, June 2015), 5. 
<www.fdg2015.org/papers/fdg2015_paper_22.pdf> accessed 21 March 2019. 
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comparison with the core mechanic of the historical folk game of Chess;!4 and an 
examination of how different types of players would perceive Magic, I will identify 
Magic’s three core mechanics as: (1), thinking ahead to future moves; (2), deck- 


building; and (3), collecting cards. 


A Brief Introduction of Magic: The Gathering 
Magic: the Gathering is a trading card game designed by Richard Garfield and 
released in 1993. Presently, the game continues to receive regular new expansions 


which release new game mechanics through new cards.!5 


In the more than two decades that followed its initial release, Magic has since 
become a cornerstone of geek, gaming and pop culture, and has received both 
mainstream recognition'® and popular parody.!” Magic was lauded to have at least 20 
million players worldwide,'® and, according to its lead designer, around 12 million of 


whom were active players in 2017.19 


14 Chess (circa 6th Century - Present, historical and folk: Tabletop). 


15 Approximately, a total of 800 cards are released every year in multiple, periodic expansion sets. See: 
Wikipedia, ‘List of Magic: The Gathering sets’ (Wikipedia, updated 20 March 2019) <en.wikipedia.org / 


wiki/List_of Magic: The Gathering sets#Expansion_ sets> accessed 20 March 2019. 


16 Owen Duffy, ‘How Magic: the Gathering became a pop-culture hit — and where it goes 
y; & g pop 8g 


next’ (Guardian, 10 July 2015) <www.theguardian.com/technology /2015 /jul/10/magic-the- 


gathering-pop-culture-hit-where-next> accessed 20 February 2019. 


17 Magic: The Gathering was featured in Season 18 Episode 8 of South Park in 2014. For a brief clip, see: 
South Park Studios, ‘Kenny VS. Slaughterhouse - “Cock Magic”’ (Youtube, 20 November 2014) 
<www.youtube.com /watch?v=EGzIOFx7K8g> accessed 22 March 2019. 


18 Duffy, ‘How Magic: the Gathering became a pop-culture hit’ (n 16). 


19 Mark Rosewater, ‘Answer to ‘Greetings Mr. Rosewater, may I ask why Spike is portrayed as a 
female...” (Blogatog, 26 November 2017) <markrosewater.tumblr.com/post/167547562988 / greetings- 
mr-rosewater-may-i-ask-why-spike-is> accessed 20 February 2019. 
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Identifying Magic’s Core Game Mechanics 

Salen and Zimmerman defined the core mechanics of a game as “the essential 
play activity players perform again and again in a game.” I will argue that neither 
life reduction nor card draw, two commonly suggested candidates, is a core 


mechanic of Magic. 


Life Reduction? 

Reducing the opposing player’s life total is generally a mandatory and repeated 
component of the game: players begin the game with a life count, which if reduced 
to zero or less causes that player to lose the game/”! thus, players are expected to 
actively attempt to reduce opposing players’ life counts. Additionally, the life total 
represents a core resource which is essential to measurement of the progression of 
the game: whomever’s life total is reduced to zero or less first loses.22, However, this 
mechanic operating alone cannot determine the result of a game, as the life total 
number can only be interacted with and changed through card effects rendered 
through the playing of cards. It should also be noted that cards which provide 
alternative win and loss conditions have been released.” Players seeking to win with 
such alternative strategies do not necessarily engage with the life reduction 
mechanic. For these two reasons, I argue that life reduction cannot be the core 


mechanic of Magic. 


20 Salen and Zimmerman, Rules of Play (n 12), 316. 


21 Wizards of the Coast, Magic: The Gathering Comprehensive Rules (effective 25 January 2019, Wizards 
of the Coast 2019), ss 118.1 and 118.6. <media.wizards.com/2019 /downloads / 
MagicCompRules%2020190125.pdf> accessed 21 March 2019. 


22 Mark Rosewater, ‘Drawing Attention’ (DailyMTG, 14 October 2013) <magic.wizards.com/en/ 
articles / archive /making-magic/drawing-attention-2013-10-14> accessed 23 March 2019. 


23 Magic: The Gathering Wiki, ‘Alternate-win or -loss cards’ (Gamepedia, last edited 20 March 2019) 
<mtg.gamepedia.com / Alternate-win or -loss_cards> accessed 23 March 2019. 
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Card Draw? 

Similar to life reduction, drawing cards is mandatory and repeated: at the start 
of each players’ turn that player draws a card;”4 and doing so provides the players 
with a key resource essential to progress the game: more cards.25 However, similar to 
life reduction, the mere action of drawing a card has no effect on the game on its 
own. Only by using the cards drawn for their respective card effects can the players 
interact with and impact the game state. For this reason, I argue that drawing cards 


cannot be the core mechanic of Magic either. 


Just Playing Cards? 

Through denying the prior two mechanics the status of being Magic’s core 
mechanic, I have emphasised the need for players to play cards in order to interact 
with the game, however, I argue that the playing of individual cards is also not the 
core mechanic of Magic. Magic is an abstract strategy game, thus, I draw a 


comparison between Magic and Chess upon which to base this argument. 


A Comparison to Chess: A Misidentified Game 

It is generally accepted that the core mechanic of Chess is to move the chess 
pieces according to the rules governing those pieces.*° However, I argue that if the 
player merely moves pieces according to their rules with no regard to the move’s 
potential strategic impact on future moves, then the player is not engaging with the 
strategic components of the game and cannot be said to be truly playing the game of 
Chess. Thus, I argue that the core mechanic of Chess is actually the players’ ability to 


imagine and acknowledge potential future moves, and to move pieces accordingly. 


24 Wizards of the Coast, Magic: The Gathering Comprehensive Rules (n 21), s 504. This card draw may 
only be skipped through replacement card effects or according to the rules, e.g., the starting player 
skipping their first draw step in certain formats, see: ibid, s 103.7. 


25 Rosewater, ‘Drawing Attention’ (n 22). 


26 For an example of concurrence with this popular opinion, see: David Mullich, ‘Tuning Your Core 
Game Mechanic’ (David Mullich’s Blog, 27 July 2015) <davidmullich.com/2015 /07/27/tuning-your- 
core-mechanic> accessed 23 March 2019. 
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Inherent Strategy Is Not Metagaming 
I turn to reject the argument that predicting and planning future moves must 
necessarily constitute metagaming,”’ a concept which, according to Salen and 


Zimmerman, “refers to the relationship between the game and outside elements.” 8 


The ability to think ahead to future moves and to act accordingly in Chess is an 
inherent part of the game. More experienced players may consider certain additional 
outside elements when planning ahead, but not all players need not do so. In fact, 


inexperienced players, e.¢., “imagined naive readers,” are incapable of doing so. 
y 


To illustrate this point, if after considering potential future moves, the player 
then makes a move according to what they expect their opponent to do, then they 
have not considered any outside elements when coming to this decision. All they 
have considered is where their opponent’s pieces can be moved according to the 
rules. Such consideration is based solely on the fundamental rules of the game and 


did not engage any outside elements, thus, I argue, the player is not metagaming. 


In contrast, the player can only be said to be metagaming, if, for example, after 
acknowledging future moves through consideration of the rules of the game, the 
player then chooses one course of action over others in order to follow and emulate a 
prior-known successful strategy that they learned before the game started, e.g., a 


specific chess opening. 


27 Specifically, informational metagaming as proposed and defined by Sicart. See: Sicart, ‘Loops and 
Metagames’ (n 13), 5. 


28 Salen and Zimmerman, Rules of Play (n 12), 481. 
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Inherent Strategy Forms Part of the Core Game Loop 

Sicart, similar to Salen and Zimmerman, defined metagaming as interacting 
with “any aspect external to ... game loops that influences the play experience of a 
game.”29 A game loop was defined by Sicart as: “a composite of game mechanics, 
computing operations, and feedback mechanisms that is repeated until a break 


condition is reached...”3° 


I argue that the game loop of Chess is for both players to repeatedly predict 
their own and their opponent’s future moves, and move pieces accordingly. The loop 
replicates until one player makes a mistake in their prediction which the opponent 
can then capitalise upon to cause a “break” in the balanced power level of chess 


pieces on two sides.°! 


I have argued that metagaming, as defined by Salen and Zimmerman, requires 
the player to additionally consider known outside elements. I argue now that 
metagaming, as defined by Sicart, requires the player to interact with pre-existing 
elements which do not form part of the game loop. Thus, to be metagaming, the 
player must be interacting with the game additional to and beyond just the core 
loop, for example, with prior-known information not obtained through the current 


game such as established strategies learned before the game started. 


To decide whether a player is metagaming or not, the emphasis should be 
placed upon whether or not the information they are acting with is necessary to 


engage with the core game loop. I argue that an “imagined naive reader” is 


29 Sicart, ‘Loops and Metagames’ (n 13), 5 (emphasis added). 
30 ibid, 3. 


31 am disregarding White’s statistical first-move advantage in Chess when claiming and assuming 
that the two sides’ power level is balanced, this is not necessarily true or comprehensive. See: 
Wikipedia, ‘First-move advantage in chess’ (Wikipedia, updated 2 February 2019) <en.wikipedia.org / 
wiki/First-move advantage in_chess> 24 March 2019. 
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incapable of metagaming as they simply do not possess sufficient outside 
information to do so. Thus, as even such an oblivious reader would engage in 
predicting and thinking ahead to future moves as part of playing a certain game, 
then doing so must form part of the core loop of that game and cannot constitute 


metagaming. 


Applying this conclusion to Chess, I argue that the fundamental process of 
predicting future moves and acting accordingly is the challenging core mechanic of 
Chess. When predicting and acting according to how your opponent may move their 
pieces in future, outside information such as established strategies may be, but need 
not be, considered. Only when such outside information is additionally engaged in 
this fundamental strategic process does it additionally gain the status of being 


metagaming. 


Thinking Ahead to Future Moves 

The beauty and complexity of Magic arises from the interaction between 
multiple cards and rule effects, I argue that the core mechanic of Magic is the 
strategic mastery over the countless possible interactions between cards, and 
between cards and the overarching base rule, which, similar to Chess, is 
demonstrated through the players’ ability to imagine and acknowledge potential 


future moves, and to play cards accordingly. 


Luton argued that the much-coveted yet elusive “emergent strategy” arises in 
Magic through the "second-guessing of a player's actions and card selection...”°2 
Indeed, this ability to second-guess differentiates a skilled and knowledgable Magic 
player, a “performed player stereotype” that I have created, from an “imagined 


naive reader.” 


32 Will Luton, ‘What Magic: The Gathering Can Teach Us’ (Gamasutra, 17 December 2012), 1. 
<www.gamasutra.com/ view / feature /183623/what_magic the gathering can_.php> accessed 23 
March 2019. 
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A skilled and knowledgeable Magic player is able to consider, and strategise 
with, definite information, i.e., the possible interactions created by cards they know 
with confidence are definitely at play in the current game because, for example, they 
have already been played in this game. Additionally, such a proficient player is also 
capable of considering indefinite information, e.g., the potential interactions that may 
be created by cards which they believe their opponents may have access to because 


of prior, metagaming knowledge. 


Only the first type of information, definite information, which is neither outside 
information nor aspects external to the core game loop, would be available to an 
“imagined naive reader.” But such an inexperienced player nonetheless engages in 
the inherent strategic elements of predicting future moves and playing cards 
accordingly, to the best of their abilities, when playing a game of Magic. Thus, I argue 
that doing so cannot be metagaming and instead constitutes the core interactive 


mechanic of Magic. 


Two Additional Core Mechanics 

Salen and Zimmerman argued that the core mechanic of a game may be a single 
action or a suite of actions.*° Thus, a game can have multiple core mechanics. I argue 
that Magic has two other core mechanics: card collecting through either purchase or 


trade, and deck-building. 


Card Collecting and Trading 

In order to play a game of Magic, the player must have a deck of cards.* Players 
can obtain cards through either direct purchase from Wizards of the Coast, the 
company that makes Magic, or through the secondary market, i.e., trading with or 


buying from other players. 


33 Salen and Zimmerman, Rules of Play (n 12), 316-317. 


34 Wizards of the Coast, Magic: The Gathering Comprehensive Rules (n 21), s 100.2. 
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Different players would engage with this core mechanic to different degrees. 
An “imagined naive reader” would only do so to obtain the deck of cards that they 
want to play games of Magic with. However, a player with significant business 
acumen may be tempted into investing and speculating on cards which they believe 


would increase in monetary value due to market demand.* 


Deck-Building 

The composition of the player’s deck must be planned out and decided upon 
by the player. An effective deck should execute one particular strategy. Although I 
concede that competitive players tend to engage in metagaming through online 
resources and other players to learn, discuss and decide how to better build their 
future decks,°° such metagaming knowledge only supports Magic’s core game loop 
of collecting cards, building a deck and then playing with that deck. The necessary 
act of building a deck, whether or not to execute a metagame strategy, continues to 
be part of the core loop and represents a core mechanic of Magic which all players 


must engage with. 


Secondary Mechanics: Individual Card Mechanics 

All three of the core mechanic of Magic: predicting future moves; card collecting 
and deck-building, requires the participation of secondary mechanics through the 
form of individual card effects. In Magic, as Mark Rosewater, the Head Designer for 
Magic since 2003, argued: “[a] mechanic is [simply] a card ability that can be used on 


multiple cards.”9” 


35 See: Luke Winkie, ‘Forget Bitcoin—These Guys Invest In Magic Cards’ (Kotaku, 28 December 2017) 
<kotaku.com/forget-bitcoin-these-guys-invest-in-magic-cards-1821624926> accessed 20 February 
2019. 


36 For example, through online resource websites such as MTGGoldfish. See: MTGGoldfish, ‘Standard 
Metagame’ (MTGGoldfish, constantly updated) <www.mtggoldfish.com/metagame / 
standard# paper> accessed 24 March 2019. 


37 Mark Rosewater, ‘Finding a Good Mechanic’ (DailyMTG, 21 January 2002) <magic.wizards.com/ 
en /articles / archive / making-magic/finding-good-mechanic-2002-01-21> accessed 21 March 2019. 
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Interestingly, Rosewater also identified the core mechanics of each expansion 
set as the rule interaction which is featured on multiple cards in those particular 
sets.58 Thus, I argue that if the available card pool for a particular game of Magic is 
sufficiently limited such that a certain limited number of mechanics must be 
engaged with by the players, then these mechanics may well form part of the core 
game loop and constitute a core mechanic for that particular individual game of 


Magic. 


Genre-Defining: A Benchmark 

Costikyan suggested that a genre-defining game is created when the game 
designer discovers a place “where a fruitful combination of core mechanics combines 
to create engaging gameplay” that also allows for “innumerable [appealing] 


variations” and imitations to be subsequently created.°? 


Accordingly, I argue that the requirements for a game to be genre-defining is 
two-fold: firstly, the game must itself must be innovative; and secondly, the game 


must leave space for and be followed by variations and imitations. 


Magic: A Genre-Defining Game 
The combination of Magic’s three core mechanics are undoubtedly innovative, 
having received a patent in the United States for its inventive and innovative 


method of play.*? Magic has also been heavily copied and repeatedly imitated as both 


38 Mark Rosewater, ‘Core Design, Part 1’ (DailyMTG, 9 July 2012) <magic.wizards.com/en/articles / 
archive /making-magic/ core-design-part-1-2012-07-06> accessed 20 February 2019. 


39 Costikyan, ‘Game Styles, Innovation, and New Audiences’ (n 3), 4. 


40 Richard Garfield (inventor); Wizards of the Coast (assignee), ‘Trading Card Game Method of Play’ 
United States Patent No. US5662332A (1994, expired) <patents.google.com/ patent / US5662332A /en> 
accessed 23 March 2019. 
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a physical card game*! and a digital card game.*? Having satisfied the two 
conditions, Magic has qualified as a genre-defining game. Indeed, Costikyan would 
concur with my conclusion as he actually used Magic as an example of a genre- 


defining game in his article.” 


I argue that Magic is a genre-defining game which created two new sub-genres 
of card games that became known as trading card games (TCGs) and collectible card 


games (CCGs). 


Distinction Between CCGs and TCGs 

Both CCGs and TCGs are strategic cards games. The distinction between CCGs 
and TCGs lies in whether the cards obtained need to be traded between players. 
CCGs, by definition, emphasise collecting cards and should provide the player with 
every card in the expansion set upon purchase of the non-randomised expansion 
pack. While, a TCG, by definition, emphasises trading cards with other players and 
hence provides the expansion packs randomised such that they do not contain every 
card in the expansion set, thus requiring multiple expansion packs to be purchased 
in order to obtain a complete set. Because players are likely to receive duplicate cards 
through the repeated purchase of these randomised expansion packs, players are 
encouraged to trade with other players in order to obtain every card in the 


expansion more easily. 


41 Wikipedia, ‘Collectible card game - History of the Collectible Card Game - CCG craze (mid 


1994-1995)’ <en.wikipedia.org / wiki/Collectible_ card_game#CCG craze (mid-1994-1995)> accessed 


24 March 2019. 


42 For example: Hearthstone (Blizzard Entertainment, 2014 - Present); Hex: Shards of Fate (Hex 
Entertainment - Cryptozoic Entertainment, 2016 - Present); Duelyst (Counterplay Games, 2016 - 
Present); SolForge (2016 - Present, Stone Blade Entertainment: iOS); The Elder Scrolls: Legends (2017 - 
Present, Dire Wolf Digital (2017 - 2018); Sparkypants Studios (2018 - Present): Windows; iOS); Faeria 
(2017 - Present, Abrakam: macOS); and Gwent: The Witcher Card Game (2018 - Present, CD Projekt Red: 
Windows). 


43 Costikyan, ‘Game Styles, Innovation, and New Audiences’ (n 3), 4. 
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Technically, Magic is a TCG and not a CCG. However, the game is also lauded 
as the inventor and definer of the CCG sub-genre.“ I argue that this is because either 
sub-genres differs from the other only in the business model that it chooses to profit 
from, the core strategic gameplay elements are substantially similar. Only TCGs 
engage with the secondary market and abuse the variable-ratio schedule of 
reinforcement of behavioural psychology as propounded by Ferster and Skinner* to 
unethically cause the player to become addicted to the purchase of booster packs*6 


and thus generate additional sales similar to how a gambling establishment would.” 


The Games That Came Before 

The complex strategic card games that came before Magic all used a standard 
set of cards which is neither collectible nor tradable. For example, Poker,4® Hanafuda 
and Mahjong.>° For these games, the rules of the game remained constant within 
variations: no new cards or rules are introduced through periodic expansions. For 
this reason, these historical folk games were static and lacked the combinational 
complexity introduced by the myriad of interactions between thousands of cards 


which would only be selectively used through the deck-building process of Magic. 


44 For two expressions of this widely shared sentiment, see: Luton, ‘What Magic: The Gathering Can 
Teach Us’ (n 32), 1; and see: Greg Costikyan, ‘A Short History of Paper Gaming’ (Greg Costikyan’s Blog, 
1994) <www.costik.com/paphist.html> accessed 24 March 2019. 


45 CB Ferster and B F Skinner, Schedules of Reinforcement (first published 1957, B F Skinner Foundation 
2014), ch 7. <www.bfskinner.org / wp-content/uploads/2015/05/ 
Schedules_of Reinforcement PDF.pdf> accessed 21 March 2019. 


46 Luton, ‘What Magic: The Gathering Can Teach Us’ (n 32), 2. <www.gamasutra.com / view / feature / 
183623 /what_magic the gathering can_.php?page=2> accessed 24 March 2019. 


47 B F Skinner, Science And Human Behavior (first published 1951, B F Skinner Foundation 2014), 104. 
<www.bfskinner.org /newtestsite / wp-content / uploads /2014/02/ScienceHumanBehavior.pdf> 
accessed 21 March 2019. 


48 Poker (circa early-19th Century - Present, historical and folk: Tabletop). 
© Hanafuda (4¢4#L) (circa late-18th Century - Present, historical and folk: Tabletop). 


50 Mahjong (fR¥-) (circa mid-19th Century - Present, historical and folk: Tabletop). 
Ong ry P 
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On the other hand, sports cards which were both collectible and tradable have 
been widely produced and popular since at least the 1950s.5! However, the simple 
games which surrounded these cards were either physical skill-based, e.g., tossing 
cards against a wall to see whose land closer to the wall or flipping cards such that 
they land with the correct side facing up, or luck-based, engaging no skill elements, 
e.g., turning over randomly chosen cards to see if their colours matched.°? These 


games did not resemble Magic’s strategic mechanics nor its complexity.°$ 


The Games That Came After 

The physical card game clones of Magic generally copied many rule and 
gameplay elements of Magic: including the turn-based play structure, interactions 
between cards, multiple card zones, a life count and a resource system. Many such 
games also adopted the deceptive business model of selling cards through 


randomised sealed booster packs. 


51 Sara A Elliott and Daniel S Mason, ‘Emerging Legal Issues in the Sports Industry: Are Trading 
Cards a Form of Gambling?’ (2003) 13(2) J Legal Aspects Sport 101-120, 103. <journals.iupui.edu/ 


index.php /jlas/ article / download /22049 /21206> accessed 24 March 2019. For the historical business 


development of sports cards, see: ibid, 102-104 and 107-110. 


52 Streetplay, ‘Baseball Card Games’ (Streetplay.com, undated) <www.streetplay.com/thegames / 
baseballcards.shtml> accessed 24 March 2019. 


53 It is also interesting to note that the rules for these simple sports card games, unlike officially 
sanctioned Magic, appears to have been unofficial, player-sanctioned and changeable according to 
player preference. See: ibid. 


54 Some example of such games are: Pokémon Trading Card Game (7. /7-E Y A— K 7 — L Pokemon Kado 
Gému) (1996 - Present, in Japan: Creatures; in the US: Wizards of the Coast (Hasbro) (December 1998 - 
July 2003); The Pokémon Company International (July 2003 - Present): Tabletop); Yu-Gi-Oh! Trading 
Card Game (jt Bix EA 7 4 Ye VA RAL Ya-Gi-O Ofisharu Kado Gemu) (1999 - Present, 
Konami: Tabletop); and World of Warcraft Trading Card Game (2005 - 2013, Upper Deck Entertainment 
(October 2005 - March 2010); Cryptozoic Entertainment (March 2010 - August 2013): Tabletop). 
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Digitally, since the successful release of Hearthstone®> in 2014, which was the 
spiritual successor of the World of Warcraft TCG, a deluge of online TCGs and CCGs 
have been released with varying degree of success.5” Beyond creating or merely 
visually better representing certain individual card mechanics which Magic was 
physically bound from presenting, I argue that these games failed to create new core 
mechanics or to combine existing core mechanics in a new and meaningful way, and 


thus failed to innovate sufficiently as to define new game sub-genres. 


Conclusion and Comments 
Through the close reading technique, I established the core mechanics of Magic: 


The Gathering and argued that Magic is a genre-defining game. 


I hope to use the close reading technique in future to examine other facets of 
Magic such as the restriction of certain strategic elements to only certain types of 


cards and players through the “color wheel” concept.*8 
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55 Hearthstone (2014 - Present, Blizzard Entertainment: Windows; macO$; iOS; Android). 


56 World of Warcraft Trading Card Game (2005 - 2013, Upper Deck Entertainment (October 2005 - March 
2010); Cryptozoic Entertainment (March 2010 - August 2013): Tabletop). 


57 For examples of recently released online TCGs and CCGs, see: n 42. 


58 See: Mark Rosewater, ‘The Value of Pie’ (DailyMTG, 18 August 2003) <magic.wizards.com/en/ 
articles / archive /making-magic / value-pie-2003-08-18-0> accessed 4 April 2019. 
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